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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

ARGENTINE DRAMA 

Three Plays of the^ Argentine: Juan Moreira, Santos Vega, 

The Witches' Mountain. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Edward Bierstadt. Duffield & Co. 

The Brazilians have their race of peerless aborigines, 
typified by Guarany, the Indian demi-god of unofficial tra- 
dition. The people of the Argentine have their gaucho, who 
takes most characteristic shape in the person of Santos Vega, 
the singer of the pampas, defeated only by the devil him- 
self; incarnate as Juan Sin Ropa — modernity, progress, the 
ruthlessly impersonal. 

Of the three plays translated by Jacob S. Fassett, Jr., and 
conscientiously edited by Mr. Bierstadt, The Witches' 
Mountain is the single example of the modern conception of 
drama. Its action is. the expression of a psychological se- 
quence in the emotional experience of its characters, but 
this psychology is on a broad plane where motives are 
simplified to a point which elevates a theme of every-day 
until it touches the proportions of the heroic. The al- 
chemy of this method of transmuting clay into gold is best 
known to Scandinavian romanticists, such as Bjornson. It 
is the technique of realism modified to serve the romantic 
spirit. Jacobson used it in Marie Grubbe. 

Romanticism is the wish-motif in life, justified in art only 
when through naivete it avoids the laxity of sentimentality, 
or when consciously it presages tragedy by a vainglorious 
militance. The sense of tragedy is invariably tinged with 
the romantic spirit, and the partial disappearance of this 
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sense from the work of the most modern writers in prose 
and verse is, it seems to me, an evidence of the indecisiveness 
of a complex consciousness which no longer challenges the 
gods with a whole heart. 

The Witches' Mountain is the best of the plays, in the 
literary sense; but it reveals less of the spirit of a race than 
the episodic dramas which precede it. Mr. Bierstadt gives 
us a fair outline of the development of a theatre in the Ar- 
gentine, telling us that the gaucho dramas were originally 
introduced to supplement the performance of the circus: a 
platform was erected in one part of the ring where more or 
less impromptu tableaux were enacted. These playlets 
dealt with local conditions or incidents, but the interest of 
audiences gradually centered about certain traditional char- 
acters who had a popular appeal, and around these figures the 
dramas crystallized. From such beginnings sprang a theatre 
which had a national inspiration. 

The gaucho is the minstrel of the Argentine, and the plays 
here set forth as prose were in the original Spanish largely 
compositions in verse, often to be declaimed or sung to 
musical accompaniment. Mr. Bierstadt quotes Alfred 
Coester, who tells us that the cantor, or professional trouba- 
dour of the plains, possessed a repertory of popular poems in 
octosyllabic lines variously combined into stanzas of five, 
ten, or eight lines. He was wont to intersperse his heroic 
songs with tales of his exploits; but his original poetry was 
clumsy, monotonous, and irregular, and he was more oc- 
cupied with narration than with the expression of feeling. 
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Juan Moreira — more indigenous in composition than 
Santos Vega, which is a young Spaniard's dramatized version 
of a poem by Obligado — utters the sentiments of a race still 
unsophisticated but no longer primitive in feeling. In short 
it springs from a soul which has discovered for the first 
time the enhancement of a lie. It is childish rather than 
childlike, for it is the expression of a being who no longer 
deceives himself and is deliberately rhetorical. 

Santos Vega is based on a common Argentine legend which 
has been handled before in various forms. There is triteness 
in this interpretation, but there are also moments of beauty, 
and of the epic quality to be found in childlike races. 
Santos Vega with perfect spontaneity flings the winds of the 
pampas about him like a cloak, and the posture he assumes 
is at the same time puerile and godlike. 

In Brazil there has been no poetic movement comparable 
to the one which gave rise to these dramas criollos; for the 
Portuguese American has left it to the pedantic exponents 
of his early literary culture to reveal the glorious vanity of 
his traditions. The vaquejros, it is true, have songs, in 
feeling much like those which our negroes have taught us, of 
similar poetic value and with an impromptu dramatic qual- 
ity ; and there are sambas, of African origin also, that mingle 
recitative with the dance, recounting in intimate fashion the 
woes or joys of a class which has escaped slavery only to 
find itself in peonage. 

However, in Brazil the formal art of the theatre, and 
especially the poetic drama, has been an imposition rather 
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than an expression, and in the instances in which I have seen 
the people participate as creators it has never been more 
than a tawdry adaptation of a convention already stale. 
The Brazilian nature is more facile than the Argentine, 
and is almost fatally assimilative. To me a most character- 
istic figure was a barefoot shepherd of the Itagiba Mountains 
who, being fatherless, accepted the definitive appellation of 
Chico Musico, a tribute to his talents as a performer on the 
accordion. This person, who could neither read nor write, 
who had never been farther from the fazenda of his patrao 
than the village where the weekly feira was held, composed 
technically presentable sonnets that were in flawless con- 
formity with the emotional commonplaces of civilization. 

Evelyn Scott 

CORRESPONDENCE 

DISARMAMENT 

Dear Poetry: May a former A. E. F. man now offer 
you this Song of a Sales Manager? 

All day long I write my letters — 
Sales-compellers, business-getters. 
Jesting, pleading, menacing, 
At my desk one song I sing: 

"You must buy this kind of ink, 

You must buy this kind of ink! 

Think as I would have you think — 

You must buy this kind of ink!" 

Damn this cheap and rusty ink! 
I can get a job, I think, 
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